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Getting Their Own Way 


Ray and Dick were at camp, and the 
day was hot. 

“Wish we could go swimming,” said Ray. 

“Boys swim at 11:30,” said Dick. 

“Can’t wait till then,’ grumbled Ray. 
“Let’s go now.” 

“But what will Mr. Martin say?” said 
Dick. 

“Who cares?” said Ray. “If we ask him, 
he’ll say, ‘No; it’s not on the schedule.’ He 
never gives in to anyone.” 

“Then let’s go,” said Dick. 

So the boys slipped off to the lake with- 
out letting any of the adults know. Half 
an hour later they looked up. 

“Hide!” gasped Ray. “Here’s Mr. Mar- 
tin.” 

Mr. Martin, the camp director, gazed 
down on the boys, a firm look on his face. 
“Come here,” he said quietly. 





























The boys walked over to him. “What are 
you doing?” he asked. 

“We wanted to take a dip.” 

“Don’t you know that if you got hurt out 
here, nobody could help you?” 

Silence from the boys. 

“Don’t you know you should have asked 
for permission before leaving camp?” 

Silence again. 

“When the other boys swim,” said Mr. 
Martin, “you will sit on the side of the 
lake and watch for half an hour.” 

So Ray and Dick swam only half the 
time the other boys did, and got nothing 
extra. On the way home, later, they were 
heard to mutter, “Rotten camp. Rotten direc- 
tor. We’re never coming back again.” 

Jean and Alice and Norma and Anne 
were at the same camp, and on the very 
same day they were hot, too. 

“Wish we could have an extra swim,” 
said Jean. 

“We'd have to ask the director,” said 
Alice. 

“Oh, sure,” said Jean. “And we’d have 
to have a lifeguard. Let’s ask our counselor 
if she’d go with us.” 

The counselor agreed to be lifeguard, 
and at noon the girls asked Mr. Martin 
for permission. 

“Well,” said Mr. Martin, “it’s not on the 
schedule. Let me talk to some of the other 
adults and see what they say.” 

Twenty minutes later everyone had fin- 
ished eating except Mr. Martin, whose food 
was scarcely touched. He had spent the 
whole time trying to work out a way for 
the girls to swim. This was the last day of 
camp, and crowded with activities. Finally 
he returned to the girls. “We've worked it 
out,” he said. “Wait till 1:30 for your food 
to settle, then you can swim.” 

“Goody!” shouted the girls. And on the 
way home a little later one of them was 
heard to say, “Wasn’t camp wonderful!” 
And another said, “Mr. Martin is really 
good to us. I hope we can go camping again 
soon.” 

Same camp. Same lake. Same day. It 
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seems to prove to me that when we wan | j 


something we are far more likely to ge 
it when we make the proper arrangements 
ahead of time. 


Your friend, 


A thrilling story from the 


American War for Independence 








Captured Without a Shot 


By ESTHER MILLER PAYLER 


N JULY 4, 1778, George Rogers Clark 
captured Kaskaskia for the Americans 
without firing a shot. It was one of the most 
unusual victories of the American Revolu- 
tion. There is much counsel in the Bible 
about being ready for the coming of the 


Lord, lest He come as a thief in the night - 


and people be found unprepared. The cap- 
ture of Kaskaskia certainly shows the wis- 
dom of this advice. 

While the Revolution was being fought 


in the East the British were inciting the In- 
dians to make attacks on the American 
settlements in Illinois. George Rogers 
Clark, who was a friend of Daniel Boone, 
decided to put a stop to these raids. 

But he needed money and men to do 
so. After a hard trip to Virginia he was able 
to secure both, and with about one hundred 
recruits floated down the Ohio River. He 
then marched overland for more than a 

To page 18 


The fiddle stopped, laughing ceased, for in the door stood an enemy soldier. ‘No one leaves,” he said. 
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LARKSPUR LAKE 


CHAPTER 3 


By MARYAN B. WILKINSON 


| grey stood in the boat and reached up for 
the big basket that Mark was handing 
down from the pier. He and Mark were 
going camping on Owl Island in the Middle 
of Larkspur Lake. 

“Stow this in the bow, Jack,” Mark said. 

Jack flattened his nose against the basket 
and breathed happily. “Food!” He held it 
carefully, and when he had set it in the bow 
of the Lazy Lizzy, he bent over and gave it a 
resounding kiss. 

“We'll give it the royal suite, Mark,” he 
gloated. “Nothing's too good for that bas- 
ket!” 

Mark handed down the pup tent and the 
two sleeping bags. The next armload he 
said would be all right under the seat in 
the stern. He held it out for Jack to take. 

Jack didn’t reach up for it. He stood in 
the boat and looked at Mark with his 
mouth open. 

“What's all that hardware for?” he asked, 
still making no move to take it. 

“You never know when you'll need a 
shovel and a hatchet.” 

Jack grinned and took the tools, stowed 
them under the seat, and then looked around 
at the loaded boat. 

“You're a worry-wart, Mark,” he said. 
“Even brought a first-aid kit. You must be 
sad, going around all the time expecting 
trouble.” 

He laughed as he said it and Mark 


laughed, too, and then they saw the group 
coming down from the two cottages to see 
them off. Lois and Uncle Bart, the Claytons 
and Grandma Porter. 

It was a cheerful kind of farewell with all 
of them waving after the motor was going. 
Grandma gave Mark that certain smile that 
was her way of reminding him how they had 
prayed that morning for a safe trip for the 
boys. 

When Jack and Mark were well past the 
floating log, they saw the group on the pier 
turning away with a last wave, and they were 
alone on the lake. Alone and on their own 
for two whole days! 

The lake looked bigger than it had looked 
before, and as the shore shrank away to a 
thin dark line behind them, they had the 
feeling of being suspended high—most 
alarmingly high—above the lake’s bottom, 
with nothing but the ‘heavily loaded Lazy 
Lizzy to hold them up. This they thought of, 
but didn’t mention. What they talked about 
was Owl Island, the cave they hoped they 
would find on the hill, and, naturally, the 
radio set that Mark was still sure he could 
build with a little help from his uncle. 

“But Uncle Bart just doesn’t see it,” 
Mark confided. “He says I'm too young. 
Then he tries to cheer me up by saying th 
as long as time keeps running the way it h 
been all these years, there’s plenty of hope 
that I'll be a full-fledged ham someday.” 
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Jack smiled. “You're pretty anxious to 
change his mind?” 

“Naturally. It seems crazy to wait two or 
three years when right this minute ships and 
airplanes are sending out messages for some 
ham to pick up and relay to the Coast 
Guard or the C.A.A.” 

Mark stopped to wipe his forehead and 
stare a moment at a small plane disappear- 
ing beyond the blue rim of the hills. “Look 
at all the amateurs that helped keep track of 
the Kon Tiki while it drifted across the 
Pacific.” 

Jack was getting interested. All in all, 
the trip passed quickly, and suddenly Owl 
Island was before them. 

Mark headed the boat for the smoothest 
landing he could see and tipped the out- 
board up out of the water as the rocks came 
up under them. 

Jack was over the side, pulling “Lizzy” up 
on the beach. 

“Owl Island! All ashore!” he shouted to 
nobody in particular. “Now all we need is 
your radio set to let the folks know we made 
it all right.” 

They made several trips from the shore to 
their chosen campsite on the hill. In an 
hour the place had taken on the look of 


Mark steered the boat across the 
lake, and presently the boys saw 


Owl Island rising up before them. i 
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activity. The pup tent was 
up, the sleeping bags rolled 
out inside it, and a ring of 
rocks nearby was ready for 
their evening campfire. All 
this before lunch. 

When they finally at- 
tacked the food basket they found that 
Grandma Porter had put in about half again 
as much food as they had thought they 
would need. And they ate up every bit of 
what was marked “Monday lunch”! 

Jack wondered, as they started off to 
explore, if they might find some Indian 
arrowheads. 

Mark was sure that even if the arrowheads 
were all gone, there ought to be some of the 
old stone grinding holes that the Indians 
used to grind their corn. 

It took every minute of the afternoon to 
cover the island as carefully as they wanted 
to. As they sat under the pine trees at the far 
side when the sun was low, they decided 
the day had been well worth the effort. They 
weren't sure that what they had found were 
grinding holes, but they certainly could have 
been. The three they saw in a large rock 
were maybe four inches deep and as smooth 

To page 17 
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CAMPING WITH DAD 


By KEITH MOXON 


ppaes a good spot, Dad!” shouted Chuck, 
running to stand on a flat piece of 
ground underneath a large, spreading tree. 
“The tree will shelter us!” 

Mr. Wilson looked up intently into the 
tree. “No, son. Too many dead branches. 
We don’t want to be killed while we sleep. 
It’s better to pitch your tent in a rocky, 
exposed place than to take such a risk. But 
there are lots of good camping places here. 
We'll need shelter from this wind—that's 
the big thing up here.” 

Mr. Wilson and the two boys were away 
from the cabin again. Their adventure with 
the herons (See JUNIOR GUIDE for April 24) 
had whetted their appetites for more hiking 
trips, and so the following week they had 
hiked to the foot of a towering mountain 
with a shining white glacier inching its 
way down the side. From that point they 
picked up a trail that was to lead them to 
Twin Lakes, several thousand feet up. The 
travel folder said it was the spot to see two 
rare birds, a fossil bed, and a breath-taking 
view of the surrounding Northwest country. 

And now they had arrived at their desti- 
nation, wearied with the climb and _ look- 
ing for a place to rest for the night. Before 
them lay the limpid, blue twin lakes joined 
by a narrow opening. Spruce and pine trees 
stretched down almost to the edge of the 
lakes, except for one section where there was 
a large area of uneven rocky ground over 
which they were now making their way. The 
air was brisk and exhilarating at this alti- 
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tude, and a steady breeze blowing from the 
direction of the glacier was the reason why 
Mr. Wilson desired to find shelter. 

“Here's a sheltered place, Dad,” cried 
Sam. “These bushes will stop the wind.” 

“Yes, they will, Sam,” said his father. “But 
look at the ground—it’s damp. See, there’s 
a spring up there a little way. Let’s keep 
looking.” 

The father led his sons around the side 
of the lakes, over a lone bank of snow that 
came down like a huge finger from the 
steep hillside above, terminating just at the 
water's edge. With a shout, Chuck noticed 
something he had not noticed before. 

“Look! An iceberg!” 

And an iceberg it was, although we don’t 
usually imagine icebergs on a mountaintop. 
But a large block of ice, evidently broken 
off from the base of the finger of snow, 
floated calmly toward the center of one of 
the lakes. 

“That water must be cold,” remarked 
Dad, with a shiver. 

Not too far on the other side of the snow- 
bank, they found the ideal spot for the 
camp, and at once proceeded to get every- 
thing ready for the night. Although sun 
down would not be for several hours, the 
tali mountains around them were already 
beginning to cut off the light of the sun. 

The first thing was to pitch the tents 
with their backs to the wind. It was the 
boys’ first attempt to pitch a tent, and even 
after they had decided to help each other, it 
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was quite a comedy. Finally the tents were 
up, at all angles. Mr. Wilson had not put his 
tent up yet, so he called the boys to watch 
him. He told them that he was going to do 
it alone, and would do it in exactly two 
minutes. They marveled at the thought. 
First, Mr. Wilson did some pacing around, 
setting eight stones as markers. Then he 
hammered in pegs at these points. Quickly 
he opened his tent, laid it out flat, hooking 
the ropes of the tent on the eight pegs. 
Finally he slipped his crossbar through, 
and lifted up first one end and then the 
other on to the upright posts, and the tent 
was up. Time—two minutes. Mr. Wilson 
smiled at the boys’ embarrassment. 

“The secret is in knowing the places for 
your pegs. Work it out ahead of time, and 
you'll never have any fooling around. Now, 
let’s get our fireplace built!” 

For the next few minutes they gathered 
boulders from far and near. Mr. Wilson was 
the builder, but as he proceeded the boys 
began to make objections. 

“Say, Dad, are you sure you’re making it 
right? I thought we'd make it different from 
that!” complained Sam. 

“It’s not a fireplace! It’s a tunnel!” added 
Chuck. 

“We'll see. We'll see,” was all Mr. Wilson 
said. He had dug first of all a long narrow 


ou: about three feet long, nine inches 


ide, and nine inches deep. 

“Into the wind, my boys, imto the wind,” 
he said at that point, and showed them 
that the breeze blew straight up this trench. 
Then along the edges of the trench he 
placed the boulders. At one end of the 
trench—the end toward which the wind was 
blowing—he built a pile of rocks, among 


The fireplace after Dad finished it. The trench was 
approximately nine inches deep and the same width. 


which he then placed a short length of tin 
pipe for a chimney, and the stove was 
finished. 

“TIl leave you to light it, boys. I think 
you'll find out that it’s a stove all right!” 
smiled Dad. “Remember, little twigs first, 
and then keep adding slightly bigger pieces. 
And use dry wood.” 

While the boys fixed the fire Mr. Wilson 
set himself to build a camp table. First he 











Dad made a table by flattening one side of several 
straight saplings, cutting a notch in each end, and 
tying them all together. At top is a simple tent. 


drove four stout stakes into the ground, 
then lashed two poles across each of the 
pairs. He then carefully cut pieces of equal 
length to place across these supporting 
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Andy’s Gadget Magic 


PINHOLE CAMERA 
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poles, and laboriously trimmed and smoothed 
one side of each piece. He then cut two 
notches on the other side. These notches 
would fit on to the supporting poles. 

However, his task was interrupted by dis- 
tress calls from the boys, who were battling 
with a smoking fire that would not burn. 
“It’s dry wood, Dad. Why doesn’t it burn?” 

“There's too much of it, lads,” said their 
father. “Watch what I do.” He pulled the 
fire to pieces and started afresh. Lighting a 
small piece of paper, he began to break 
small twigs on to it, no bigger than a match- 
stick. When these were well alight, he added 
larger pieces, waiting patiently until the 
whole was burning. In a short time the 
fireplace was blazing with a roaring fire, 
and the boys then went ahead to fry some 
flapjacks. 

After supper the shadows lengthened 
apace until night closed in around the cam- 
pus, and the only illumination was the danc- 
ing flames of the fire. Not too long after 
that the three weary mountain climbers 
were deep in sleep on their inflatable canvas 
mattresses. 
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The morning dawned crisp and clear, and 
after more fire lighting and cooking, the 
little group made plans for the day ahead. 
The boys were all for climbing to the Look- 
out, situated on a nearby peak, and so off 
they went, toiling up to a splendid vantage 
point that gave them a clear view of the 
rugged, mountainous area around them. 
Then after the climb, the descent. The 
boys were running at the last, and arrived at 
the bottom, hot and perspiring. 

“I'm going to have a swim! I’m hot!” 
exclaimed Chuck, beginning to rummage in 
his pack for his swimming trunks. 

“Not me!” shouted Sam. “Not in that 
water—it’s too cold!” 

“I’m so hot, I won't even feel it!” retorted 
his brother. “Boy, am I hot!” 

“Take it steady,” counseled his father. 
“That water is colder than you think. Don’t 
forget that iceberg out there. The water is 
pretty cold if that hasn’t melted.” 

Supremely confident, Chuck — struggled 
into his swim suit and picked his way care- 
fully to the water’s edge. He tested the 


To page 16 




















HAPPY 


HOURS 


for HEROES’ HORSES 


By LEONA MEALS 


re were firing all around. The enemy 
was closing in. For a few precious 
moments the soldier’s life depended on the 
faithfulness of the horse beneath him. 
Then the tide of battle changed. The 
danger passed, the soldier was acclaimed the 
hero of the day. What happened to his 
horse after that? Did the hero forget him? 
Perhaps some heroes did, but not many. 
On the contrary, those who were rich 
enough to do so often pampered their 
horses in later years. This was the way 
General R. E. Lee treated Traveller, his 
favorite horse. During the Civil War they 
had passed through many dangers together. 


When peace came, the general made the 
horse’s life as comfortable as possible. 

He ordered a spacious brick stable to be 
built right beside the family home, and 
Traveller lived out his days in honored re- 
tirement, except that every now and then a 
student of Washington College would pluck 
a hair from his tail for a souvenir. 

He lived for several years after General 
Lee’s death. One day he stepped on a nail 
and consequently died of lockjaw. He was 
buried in a ravine near the college. 

In 1907 his skeleton was dug up and 
mounted. It now stands in a glass case in 
the Lee Museum. To page 19 


Many war horses spent their declining years in peaceful retirement like the horse shown here. 


EDNA A. PEPPER 
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Trixer belongs to Myrna Jean Baker, age 11, of Niles, 
Michigan. She has had her for nearly four years, and 
takes her to summer camp for the other campers to 
ride. 

“She knows how to find her way home from 
long distances,” says Myrna Jean. “Once we put her 
in a pasture about seven miles from home. When 
she found a way to get out she knew exactly which 
way to turn to get home and came all the way 
through winding country roads and past several cross- 
roads.” 
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Sneakers (the cat) and Jill (the duck) are the pets 
of Beverly Nestler, age 13, of Wheaton Park, Mary- 
land. So are the kittens. “A strange friendship 
sprang up between the cat and the duck,” says Bev- 
erly. “At first Sneakers was envious of Jill, but finally 
accepted her.” They look as though they are living 
peacefully enough in the picture. Jill, the duck, is 
calling on her friend at lunchtime. 














WHO'S YOUR PET? 


Send a picture of your pet to “Junior Guide” and 
we'll try to print it on these pages soon. Address 
“Junior Guide,” Washington 12, D.C. 


“This is a picture of me with my black 
cat Queen and her five little kittens,” 
writes Mary Jacobs of Brookfield, Illinois. 
Mary has just finished a scrapbook with 
almost two hundred cat pictures in it and 
plans to start a scrapbook of dog pictures. 


Poochie (above) is the pet of Iris Jones, age 11, 
of Olympia, Washington. “He is an unusual dog,” 
Iris says, “because he likes cats. He enjoys play- 
ing with them, and likes them to sleep with him. 
He also pulls a cart.” 


Laddie (left) belongs to Ronald, Forrest, and 
David Follett of Loma Linda, California. 





“Lucky (right) is quick to learn and knows sev- 
eral tricks. Her long ears look queer to the 
Peruvians, because cocker spaniels are rarely seen 
here,” says Marita Smith, age 14, Lucky’s owner. 
Marita’s parents are missionaries in Juliaca, Peru. 
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The Big Nambus Warriors were sure 


General MacArthur was chasing them 


WHEN THE YEAST EXPL 


get dug her wooden hoe fiercely into 
the moist soil around her sweet potato 
plants. The day was hot, her back hurt, and 
her eyes smarted from crying. She was tired 
of being beaten every time something went 
wrong with her husband’s witchcraft. She 
couldn’t help it if the chicken bones and 
pigs’ teeth didn’t rattle right in the coconut 
shell. 

In all her twenty years Kopoi had never 
known happiness. She had been sold to 
Buiya, the witch doctor, for forty pigs while 
she was still a baby. There had been no 
lovely church wedding, no white silk dress, 
no pretty flowers for her. Instead, she had 
been taken from her mother’s hut by Buiya 
and dragged over to one of his dirty huts 
and put to work. Now she must grow pigs 
so that Buiya, her witch-doctor husband, 
could return the pigs he had borrowed in 
order to pay the forty pigs to her father. 

Again and again these days there ran 
through her mind something she had 
heard the menfolk talking about. She really 
wasn’t supposed to have heard it, but she 
had. It was about a white missionary who 
had started a school at Malekula. There they 
were teaching the boys to read and write, 
and even to build houses like the missionaries 
had. And what was more exciting, and the 
thing the menfolk in her village didn’t like, 
they were even teaching girls to read also. 
How she would love to go to such a school! 
She longed for something better and nicer 
than she had. 

As she thought about it, a brave idea came 
to her mind—so daring that it even fright- 
ened her to think about it. She would run 
away and go to the mission school and ask 
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the missionaries to teach her to read, too. 

Then she thought of the spirits her elders 
had told her about. They were supposed to 
be hiding behind trees and among the 
bushes, ready to catch and punish girls who 
ran away. There were wild pigs, too, and 
many other things to frighten her. Kopoi 
shuddered, cold chills chasing each other up 
and down her spine. 

She continued digging. Facing spirits and 
wild pigs would be better 
than what she was going 
through. Yes, she would 
try it. Tonight, while the 
village folks slept, she 
would run away! She 
would slip out so quietly 
that even old toothless 
Nagala would not hear 
her, 

As the moon rose si- 
lently behind the trees, 
Kopoi slipped  stealthily 
from her hut and ran 
quickly down the path 
into the jungle. She 
hoped the hungry, mangy 
dogs wouldn’t bark and 
let the village folks know 
she was out. Her heart 
thumped loudly as she 
glanced back to see if 
she was being followed. 
Over the mountain and 
through the forest she 


In the moonlight Kopoi ran, 
glancing over her shoulder to 
see if she was being followed. 
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by CARRIE E. TICHENOR 


made her way, fearing even to stop to rest. 
The trees cast weird shadows over her 
path, like dancing spirits, and strange bird 
calls started her to shuddering again. 

As the first streaks of dawn chased away 
the night, Kopoi reached the Horota mis- 
sion station. How beautiful it looked. Lovely 
green grass, bright flowers, and tall coconut 
and breadfruit trees made the mission com- 
pound a strange contrast to the dirty village 


she called home. Cautiously she approached, 
too timid to make herself known. 

At the mission station all was stir. 
Students were hurrying to their work or 
classes. Mrs. Ross James, the mission direc- 
tor’s wife, was attending to her morning 
duties. She glanced at the shelf and noticed 
it would soon be time to bake more bread. 
There were no stores or bakeries nearby 
where she could purchase her supplies, so 
not only did she have to bake her own bread, 
but she must grow the yeast with which she 
leavened the bread she baked. She would 
mix mashed potatoes, flour, sugar, hop 
water, and lively yeast left over from the 
last baking, into a mixture together, then 
pour it all in jars and let it ferment until 
it was time to bake again. Two large bottles 
of yeast sat on the cabinet this morning, re- 
minding her it was time to bake. 

But there were so many duties to call her 
she just couldn’t seem to find time to start 





OUR FLAG 


By FLORENCE E. FRY 


Our flag is a symbol 
Of love and brotherhood, 

Of the freedom and equality 
For which our fathers stood. 


Although ‘tis but a piece of cloth, 
It's yet a living thing; 
Within its folds are wrapped high 
goals, 
Ideals to which we cling. 


And many dead are crying out, 
“Your country's flag revere; 
We gave our lives to keep it high, 
Our country we held dear." 


For you, for me, for yours, and mine, 
This flag will ever wave. 

If we will always do our part 
In service true and brave. 
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baking today. And then, in the midst of all 
these duties, she heard such a commotion 
in the girls’ dormitory that she ran out to see 
what was up. She found the girls welcoming 
Kopoi to the school. 

Kopoi was thrilled to be so warmly wel- 
comed, but a terrible fear kept nagging at 
her. “Ma’am,” she said to Mrs. James. “I’m 
sure my husband will come soon to get me. 
What shall I do?” 

“Stay hidden in the dormitory with the 
other girls,” said Mrs. James. “We will pro- 
tect you.” 

Sure enough, in the late afternoon a great 
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commotion was heard outside the kitchen 
window. Buiya had come for his wife, and 
he had not come alone. Seven large, fierce 
Big Nambus warriors armed with guns and 
hatchets stood beside him, demanding that 
Kopoi be turned over to them. With their 
long, black, fuzzy hair standing on end, 
their painted bodies, and their guns and 
hatchets, they really made a picture one 
would not soon forget. 

Kopoi hid behind the door, trembling. 
Frightened students peeped cautiously from 
behind buildings and trees. But calmly, and 
with a prayer in his heart, Pastor James went 
forth to meet the warriors, while Mrs. 
James prayed earnestly for the safety of her 
husband, the school, and Kopoi. 

“Where is Kopoi?” demanded Buiya 
angrily. 

“Kopoi wants to go to school,” replied the 
missionary. 

“Give me my wife,” shouted Buiya. “I 
paid forty pigs for her, and she hasn't raised 
any pigs for me.” 

Earnestly Pastor James pleaded for them 
to let the girl stay. Patiently he reasoned 
with them, but to no avail. The angry na- 
tives brandished their hatchets and pointed 
their guns dangerously. Mrs. James prayed 
yet more earnestly. 

“O dear Jesus, please protect my hus- 
band, save the school, and help Kopoi. 
Amen.” 

And then it happened! BANG! BANG! 
It seemed to those warriors that all of 
General Douglas MacArthur's field artillery 
had blasted forth at the same moment. Turn- 
ing on their heels, they started running as 
fast as their trembling legs could carry 
them, at.the same time calling over their 
shoulders, “You can have her, we don’t 
want her.” 

Pastor James called to them assuring 
them he had not shot at them. But could he 
stop them? He could not! They only ran 
the faster and shouted back, “She can stay, 
we don’t want her.” 

As the excitement subsided the mission- 
ary began to inspect the house to see just 
what had happened to make all the noise. 
When they entered the kitchen they found 
the walls were covered with yeast. Yeast 
was dripping from the ceiling. Yeast was 
splattered on the table, the chairs, and the 
floor. On the kitchen cabinet were the 
broken remains of two yeast jars, mute wit- 


To page 16 
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The Smith Who Was Different 


By LOIS SNELLING 


be 3 wey did I have to be born with such a 


terrible name?” sighed Samuel Smith. 
“There are Smiths everywhere. If I should 
grow up and do some great thing, nobody 
would know the difference. Everybody 
would think it was some other Smith who 
had done it. What's the use?” 

But before he died Samuel Smith did do 
something that made him famous, and every- 
body knows he was the Smith who did it. 

He had a middle name, so his full name 
was Samuel Francis Smith. He was born 
in 1808 and went to school in Boston. He 
was an active boy and loved history. 

“America,” he would say to himself, as 
he read about the Pilgrim Fathers, and the 
Declaration of Independence. “Oh, America 
is a wonderful land!” 

And Samuel liked to write. His essays 
and compositions were always well done. He 
enjoyed making up verses too. 
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“I might like to be a poet,” he thought as 
he grew older, “if I were not going to be 
a minister.” For he was a religious young 
man, and he planned to enter the ministry. 
He went to Harvard College, and graduated 
from there. In his graduating class were a 
number of men who would later become 
famous, such as Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

After he left Harvard, Samuel Smith en- 
tered Andover Theological Seminary. One 
day he was thinking deeply about his coun- 
try. America—what a great land it is! 
And how he loved it! He picked up a pen 
and began to write: 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing; 

Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountainside 

Let freedom ring. 


Samuel Smith had no thought at the 
time that this poem would be the thing that 
would fulfill his childhood desire to be 
different from other Smiths. He had simply 
put on paper some of the praise and love he 
felt for his country. But there were others 
who had the same feeling for America, but 
who could not express it so well in writing. 
When they read the poem they loved it. They 
had it set to music. And on July 4, 1832, 
Samuel Smith’s song was sung in public for 
the first time, at a children’s celebration in 
the Park Street Congregational church in 
Boston. Soon it was being sung all over 
the nation. 

Samuel Smith lived to be a very old man, 
and so did his Harvard classmate, Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Thirty years after their 
graduation, the class held a reunion. In 
honor of the occasion Dr. Holmes wrote a 
poem about the members of the class. The 
title was “The Boys,” and Dr. Holmes read 
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it at the meeting. When he came to Samuel 
Francis Smith, this is what he said: 


And there’s a nice youngster of excellent 
pith — 

Fate tried to conceal him by naming him 
Smith; 

But he shouted a song for the brave and the 
free,— 

Just read on his medal, “My Country, of 
Thee!” 


And so the man with the common name of 
Smith became famous. Fate could not con- 
ceal him after he had written “America.” 


When the Yeast Exploded 
From page 14 


nesses of what had taken place. Both had 
exploded, one following the other in quick 
succession. 

Out in the girls’ quarters Kopoi still 
crouched, shaking with fear, sure that she 
had been shot, and still not able to realize 
that she was safe. 

Never before had Mrs. James had her 
yeast explode, and never again did such a 
thing happen. God has so many ways to 
look after His own! 





Camping With Dad 
From page 8 


temperature with his toe. It seemed a little 
colder than he had thought, for his expres- 
sion changed somewhat, but he turned to 
the others, grinned, shouted, “Well, here 
goes!” and dived in. They could see his 
outstretched body curving through the 
transparent water of the lake, and then his 
head broke the surface. Immediately the 
water was dashed into a great foam as 
Chuck turned and made for the shore. He 
leaped from the water as if a serpent was 
pursuing him, and came running up to the 
camp, teeth chattering, skin blue. 


“Ow! Put more wood on the fire! Ow! 
That was cold! boy, that was cold! It was so 
cold, I couldn’t breathe!” 

Laughing, the others built up the fire 
while Chuck dried himself vigorously. How- 
ever, the shock of the bitterly cold water 
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had affected him more than he knew, and 
he spent the rest of that day, and the evening, 
rolled up in his blankets, exhausted and 
shivery. Dad, master of every situation, put 
big stones into the fire until they were 
heated, then wrapped them up in news- 
paper and clothing, and placed them in 
with his boy. 

“I think you need to be a little better up- 
holstered to beat that water,” smiled Dad, 
looking at Chuck’s wiry frame. 

After a good night’s sleep the lad ‘felt 
himself again, and was able to help in the 
striking of the camp, for it was time to go 
back to the cabin. And so the tents were 
rolled, the campsite cleaned up, and the fire 
scattered and doused with water. All tin 
cans and rubbish were buried. Then off they 
went on the downward trail. 

“Whew! What a tree!” marveled Sam, 
pausing to look at a giant Douglas fir stand- 
ing at the fringe of a forest area ahead of 
them. “I wonder how high it is.” 

“It sure is a giant,” agreed Chuck. 

“Do you want to know how to measure 
that tree almost exactly, right now?” 

“B—but how could you do that, Dad? 
You'd have to climb the tree, wouldn’t you, 
and drop a line down from the top?” 

“Oh, no, much simpler than that. You 
don’t even need a rule.” Mr. Wilson drew 
a pencil from his pocket and held it out in 
the air in front of him so that the pencil 
covered the outline of the tree in the dis- 
tance. Using his finger, he measured the 
exact length of the tree on the pencil. Then 
he swiveled the pencil down level with the 
ground, and noticed where his mark came 
on the ground. It happened to be a large 
rocky prominence. 

“The rocky place is the same distance 
away from the foot of the tree as the top 
of the tree is!” said Mr. Wilson. “Now, all 
we have to do is pace out the distance be- 
tween the foot of the tree and the rocky 
place, and we'll know the height of the tree. 
By the way, how much does a pace measure?” 

“Three feet,’ shouted Sam and Chuck in 
unison, as they raced off to pace out the 
distance. With much gusto, they paced out 
the distance (almost ran it out). A little 
arithmetic showed the height of the tree to 
be nearly eighty-five feet. 

Later that afternoon a tired but happy 
father and sons arrived back at the cabin. 
Mrs. Wilson, thermometer in hand, had to 
fuss over Chuck until she was absolutely 
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sure he wasn’t running a fever after his 
arctic swim. 

“Mum, don’t fuss so. Oh, we had a won- 
derful time. I haven't told you about the 
climb up to the Lookout yet. . . . Mumble 

. mumble . . . mumble [thermometer in 
Chuck’s mouth at this point} . . . mumble 
... mumble. ... And it was wonderful with 
Dad. He really knows everything, and he 
saved me from freezing to death, and he 
knows the cleverest ways of measuring 
trees, and he made fire when we couldn't. 
He builds tables and things out of branches. 
Did you know he was such a clever fellow?” 

There was a strange light in his mother’s 
eyes that Chuck did not quite understand. 
“Clever fellow?” she said, as she shook the 
thermometer down. “Yes, I knew he was a 
clever fellow. I tried to marry the most sen- 
sible one I could find, you know.” 


Luck at Larkspur Lake 
From page 5 


as though they had been worn that way by 
being rubbed. They didn’t find any stone 
pestles, however. Grinding tools are so easy 
to carry off that they are a rare find in that 
part of the Sierras. 

If the island had a cave on it, their search- 
ing had failed to find it. The two friends 
doubted that there was one. 

They planned to walk around the island’s 
shore line to their landing place and camp- 
site, but as they stood up to start back, Mark 
looked out over the hills at something 
white and gray that stopped him in his 
tracks. As he watched, the gray and white 
clouds reached higher into the sky. 

Jack saw the look on Mark’s face and 
glanced at the distant clouds. For a few 
seconds he looked worried, but then he 
brightened. 

“Forget it, Mark,” he advised. “Just a 
few clouds, and miles away.” 

But Mark thought they had better for- 
get the longer hike around the shore and 
cut across to their camp, and Jack finally 
agreed. Mark noticed that the breeze was 
blowing softly from the east, where the 
clouds were, but he didn’t mention that to 
Jack. He didn’t enjoy being laughed at any 
more than anyone else does, so he kept up a 
lively conversation and managed to slow his 
steps to Jack’s carefree pace, although the 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Cheryl Ann Holderby, age 10. Box 283, Goldendale, 
Washington, U.S.A. Reading, sewing, skiing, making 
potholders, piano, violin, organ. 

Jeetje Rumetor, c/o Mr. B. F. Newell, Lekolah 
Landjntan Advent, Kawangkoan, Manado, Indonesia. 
Stamps, cooking, writing, reading, sewing. 

Helen Kitty Manghei, age 14. Lekolah Landjntan 
Advent, Kawangkoan, Manado, Indonesia. Stamps, 
reading, writing, piano, biking, exchanging souvenirs, 
post cards. 

Judy Beltz, age 10. Bennett, Colorado, U.S.A. 
Biking, cooking, sewing, making flowers. 

Maxine Diane Dickson, Box 293, Cotati, California, 
U.S.A. Swimming, reading, biking, fishing, oil paint- 
ing, baby-sitting. 

Judy Corbit, age 13. 4671 Daywalt Road, Sebasto- 
pol, California, U.S.A. Swimming, horses, baby sit- 
ting, music, collecting stationery, skating, cooking, 
outdoor sports, hiking, biking. 








sun was nearly down behind the mountains. 
He was hoping to have a little daylight left 
to dig a trench around the tent. Maybe it 
wouldn’t rain im the night, but if it did, he 
wanted the water to flow down the hill 
instead of into the tent! 

He got several feet of trench dug before 
Jack realized what he was doing. When he 
saw the shallow ditch‘at the back of the pup 
tent he laughed. 

“There’s my cheerful chum, Mark Gra- 
ham. He sees a cloud and gets ready for a 
flood!” 

If Mark reddened a little, Jack didn’t see 
it in the half light. And by Mark’s good- 
natured answer he couldn’t have guessed 
that his teasing had rankled. Mark could 
take a little kidding, especially from as good 
a friend as Jack Clayton. 

In the hard ground every foot of trench 
was work, so Mark shoveled in silence 
while Jack coaxed the smoking fire to a 
blaze. 

Afterward they sat by the campfire, ate, 
and talked until the night air was cold and 
the fire had nearly burned itself out. 

“Let’s douse it,” Jack said suddenly, “and 
crawl into those sleeping bags.” 
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Memory Verses for the 
Third Quarter 


1. “And the word of the Lord was published 
throughout all the region” (Acts 13:49). 

2. “Nevertheless he left not himself without wit- 
ness, in that he did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness” (Acts 14:17). 

3. “But we believe that through the grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved, even as they” 
(Acts 15:11). 

4. “Sirs, what must | do to be saved? And they 
said, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved, and thy house” (Acts 16:30, 31). 

5. “They received the word with all readiness of 
mind, and searched the scriptures daily, whether 
those things were so” (Acts 17:11). 

6. “Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy 
peace: for | am with thee, and no man shall set on 
thee to hurt thee” (Acts 18:9, 10). 

7. “So mightily grew the word of God and pre- 
vailed” (Acts 19:20). 

8. “I am ready not to be bound only, but also 
to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus” 
(Acts 21:13). 

9. “Be of good cheer, Paul: for as thou hast testi- 
fied of me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness 
also at Rome” (Acts 23:11). 

10. “So worship | the God of my fathers, believing 
all things which are written in the law and in the 
prophets” (Acts 24:14). 

11. “I was not disobedient unto the heavenly vi- 
sion” (Acts 26:19). 

12. “God is our refuge and strength, a very pres- 
ent help in trouble” (Psalm 46:1). 

13. “I have fought a good fight, | have finished 
my course, | have kept the faith: henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteousness” (2 Tim- 
othy 4:7, 8). 








The steam was still rising from the warm 
ashes when Jack and Mark were zipping 
their sleeping bags shut. Later, through the 
open flap, Mark could see the clouds still 
far away over the eastern hills. He could 
faintly see the little scrub willows swaying 
faster in the stiff breeze that was now blow- 
ing. 

“Better keep your fingers crossed, Mark,” 
Jack had said, “or we might have a wet 
night of it. Well, trust to luck Z 

Mark lay still thinking that if they had a 
radio set, they could contact the weather 
bureau and find out just what those clouds 
were likely to do during the night. If only 
he had that radio! 

Mark opened his eyes. He didn’t know 
how long he had slept, but the dream was 
still there, all around him in the pitch dark- 
ness. Noise. Noise that was coming from 
above him, close to his head. A sudden flash 
of light showed him the open flaps of the 
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pup tent and brought him to the reality of 
where he was—on Owl Island with Jack 
Clayton in a thunderstorm! 

Mark felt the ground between the two 
sleeping bags. It was dry. He told himself 
he had better close the end flaps if he wanted 
it to stay dry. 

As Mark unzipped his bag and sat up, 
Jack awoke. 

“A real storm, Jack,” he told him. 

In the dark the two boys felt the ground 
at the edges of the tent. 

“Dry,” Jack announced. “It’s a lucky thing 
you happened to dig that trench.” 

Mark yawned. “It seemed like a good 
idea.” 

“Well, it certainly was,” Jack agreed, and 
seconds later he was sleeping again. 

Mark listened awhile to the thunder and 
the steady beat of the rain against the can- 
vas. Then he noticed a smaller sound that 
made him smile in the dark—the trickling 
voice of the small river the rain had made in 
his trench. 

(To be concluded) 


Captured Without a Shot 
From page 3 


hundred miles in strange country. Here, so 
far from the battlefields of the East, the 
people of Kaskaskia thought they were safe 
from attack. How mistaken they were! 

Clark and his men surrounded a lone 
farmhouse and took the occupants captive. 
Questioning them, they were pleased to 
learn that no attack was expected, although 
there had been alarms in the past. 

It was now exactly two years to the day 
since the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. “What a wonderful way it 
would be to celebrate the anniversary,” 
Clark told his men, “if we could capture this 
fort tonight.” 

He told them to hide in the tall grass till 
nightfall. Then, under cover of darkness, 
the small army crossed the river in borrowed 
boats. Nearing the town, they heard the 
sound of fiddle music, the shuffling of feet, 
and the clapping of hands. The keepers of 
the fort were dancing! 

Clark’s men divided. Some of them 
ringed in the dancers, some guarded the 
roads, some advanced on the citadel. 

The soldier-woodsmen crept up to the 











barn where the dance was being held. The 
door squeaked as they pushed it open, but 
no one heard. There was too much noise. 
Insects were buzzing in circles around the 
candles. Fiddles were scraping gay tunes. 
Everyone was laughing and clapping. 

Suddenly a dancer's face turned pale. 
Speechless with fear, he pointed toward 
the door, and the other merrymakers turned 
to see what he was pointing to. One by one 
the fiddles stopped, the laughing ceased, the 
dancing feet were stilled. There in the door- 
way stood a gaunt woodsman, candlelight 
glinting on the tall rifle and the “long knife” 
at his belt. “Keep up the music and no 
one leaves,” roared the fearful visitor, Bow- 
man, who was in command. 

How half-heartedly and fearfully the 
dancers now faltered through the steps, per- 
spiring and muddling, until Bowman 
roared again, “Keep it up!” 

Meanwhile the other group of soldiers 
were creeping up the silent streets to the 
citadel. At the gate they silenced the sen- 
tries with blows, then felt their way down 
the narrow passages to the bedroom of the 
commander, Colonel Rocheblave. 

Clark knocked. 

“Who's there?” came an irritated, sleepy 
voice in broken English. 

“Colonel Clark of Virginia. You are an 
American prisoner!” 

Rocheblave must have thought he was 
having a nightmare. Surely there was not an 
American soldier within hundreds of miles. 
His tasseled nightcap bobbed on his head. 
“Impossible!” he exploded in angry French. 

“The fort and town are ours,’ shouted 
Clark. 

“Allow me to dress, and kindly permit 
my wife to stay here for the night,” begged 
Rocheblave, now fully awake. 

“All right,” said Clark, willing to be 
generous in his hour of victory. 

A messenger was dispatched to Bowman 
with orders to let the dancers go home. All 
roads were watched so that no one could 
come in or go out of the town. Soldiers ran 
up and down the streets warning the in- 
habitants to stay where they were, for now 
they were American prisoners. 

Within a few days Colonel Clark and his 
men captured the neighboring town of 
Cahokia; and within a few months the larger 
fort at Vincennes also fell to them. These 
were important American victories in the 
American Revolutionary War, and a re- 


minder to us that watchfulness is necessary. 
The Bible says, “If the goodman of the 
house had known in what watch the thief 
would come, he would have watched, and 
would not have suffered his house to be 
broken up. Therefore be ye also ready: for 
in such an hour as ye think not the Son of 
man cometh” (Matthew 24:43, 44). 


Happy Hours for Heroes’ Horses 
From page 9 


General Forrest's horse, King Philip, was 
another horse that saw hand to hand fight- 
ing in the Civil War. Even when shells ex- 
ploded near him he remained calm. His 
endurance was well nigh supernatural. Once 
General Forrest stayed in the saddle almost 
continuously for five days and nights, but 
the horse did not seem to tire. 

In one fierce battle King Philip received 
a deep hip wound. He and the general were 
cut off from the rest of the cavalry and 
greatly outnumbered. With a tremendous 
effort, the heroic horse leaped over a wagon, 


- and in spite of the wound, carried his 


master to safety. 

After the war King Philip grazed peace- 
fully on General Forrest's plantation. Then 
a request came for him to appear at a bene- 
fit program for sick Confederate soldiers. 
The general's servants began grooming the 
horse for the occasion, and fattened him up 
with green corn. However, the green corn 
gave King Philip a bad case of colic and 
caused his death. 

As a last tribute, General Forrest wrapped 
his own army blanket around his faithful 
horse and buried him on the plantation. 

General Stonewall Jackson’s horse was 
known as Little Sorrel during the Civil War. 
It was from his back that the general fell 
mortally wounded on the night of May 2, 
1863. Little. Sorrell outlived his master by 
many years and spent his retirement around 
the campus of the Virginia Military Institute 
at Lexington. By now his name had changed 
to Old Sorrell, but he remained a fighting 
horse to the end, prancing on stiff legs, toss- 
ing his head, and snorting loudly when the 


cadets were practicing with rifles and 
cannon. 
Marengo, Napoleon’s famous Arabian 


steed, was separated from his master after 
To page 22 
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1—Paul Begins a Foreign Missionary Tour 


(JULY 6) 


MeMorRY VERSE: “And the word of the Lord 
was published throughout all the region” (Acts 
13:49). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read Acts 13:1-16 and 42-50. Look up the places 
on this first missionary tour—Antioch in Syria, 
the starting point; Seleucia, the port from which 
the missionaries sailed; the island of Cyprus with 
the cities of Salamis and Paphos, which the 
apostles visited; Perga in Pamphylia, where they 
sailed after leaving Paphos; Antioch in Pisidia. 
Learn the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 
Missionary Appointees 


Open your Bible to Acts 13. 

Do you remember how Saul worked with Bar- 
nabas for a year in Antioch of Syria, and how 
they left to take relief to the believers in Jeru- 
salem? Evidently they returned to Antioch and 
worked there again with other disciples. One day 
a message came to the believers through the 
Holy Ghost. Read that message in verse 2. 

These two beloved disciples had done great 
things for God and proved themselves trust- 
worthy. Now they were to be formally acknowl- 
edged by the church as gospel workers, and given 
a special commission. Read about the ordination 
service in verse 3. 

Have you ever been to an ordination service 
at camp meeting? Perhaps you have seen men 
who for some years have been assisting the more 
experienced pastors and then taking on heavier 
responsibilities being ordained—or set apart— 
for God’s work. It is a solemn and a beautiful 
service. The men are given a charge to keep, 
God’s blessing is asked on them, and the older 
and more experienced ministers lay their hands 
on them, showing by this gesture that they are 
“set aside” to do the work of God. Soon after this, 
Saul was known by his Greek name Paul (Acts 
13:9). Saul, the Hebrew name, means “asked 
for.” Paul, the Greek name, means “little.” 

“Paul regarded the occasion of his formal 
ordination as marking the beginning of a new 
and important epoch in his life-work. It was 


from this time that he afterward dated the begin- 
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ning of his apostleship in the Christian church.” 
—The Acts of the Apostles, pp. 164, 165. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 160, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK of the responsibilities of those who are 
ordained to the ministry. 

Pray for those who are thus set aside as they 
bear the burdens of taking the gospel to those 
who are in darkness. 


MONDAY 
The Missionaries Sail Away 


Open your Bible to Acts 13. 

The Holy Ghost who had told the disciples to 
ordain Barnabas and Saul came back with an- 
other message after the ordination service. 

Find in verse 4 where they were to sail to. 
Look up Antioch, Seleucia, and Cyprus on the 
map in the front of the “Quarterly.” 

Cyprus was not strange territory to Barnabas. 
Indeed, it was his own home, and you can 
imagine how enthusiastic he was to be taking 
the gospel to his friends there. In verse 5, first 
part, find the name of the city to which they 
first went and how they proclaimed the gospel 
there. Locate the city on the map. 

Someone else was accompanying the two newly 
ordained disciples on this journey. The last part 
of verse 5 tells you who he was. 

“‘Mark’s mother was a convert to the Christian 
religion, and her home at Jerusalem was an 
asylum for the disciples. There they were always 
sure of a welcome and a season of rest. It was 
during one of these visits of the apostles to his 
mother’s home that Mark proposed to Paul and 
Barnabas that he should accompany them on 
their missionary tour. He felt the favor of God 
in his heart, and longed to devote himself en- 
tirely to the work of the gospel ministry.”—The 
Acts of the Apostles, pp. 166, 167. 

Leaving Salamis, the three men went to the 
eastern part of the island. In verse 6 find where 
they went and the evil character they encoun- 
tered there. Look up Paphos on your map. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 160, pars. i, 2. 

THINK of the courage of those who go to 
unknown places to take the gospel. 














Pray for those who daily are traveling to mis- 
sion posts to give the message to those who are 
in heathen darkness. 


TUESDAY 
An Enemy Defeated 


Open your Bible to Acts 13. 

The deputy of the country, Sergius Paulus, 
became very much interested in the message the 
missionaries had brought to Cyprus. He sent for 
Saul and Barnabas and listened attentively to 
their studies. But Satan was not going to give up 
this man of position without a struggle. Find in 
verses 7 and 8 how Elymas Bar-jesus tried to 
turn the deputy’s mind away from the truth. 

But Saul (now for the first time called Paul) 
was daring enough to withstand this agent of 
the evil one. 

Filled with the Holy Ghost he “set his eyes 
on him,” the Scripture record tells us. I can 
imagine those eyes, can’t you? They must have 
been honest eyes, eyes that could look right 
through to the subtlety and jealousy behind the 
sorcerer’s arguments—eyes that searched, eyes 


that dared to look! Read Paul’s forthright words 
to the sorcerer in verses 10 and 11. 

The affliction that had for a time come upon 
Saul years before and caused his spiritual eyes 
to be opened, now came upon Elymas the sor- 
cerer, “and he went about seeking some to 
lead him by the hand.” Look in verse 12 and 
see how the deputy was affected by this. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 167, par. 2; p. 168, par. 2. 

THINK of the danger when we step between 
others and the light of heaven. 

RESOLVE never to obscure the light of life. 


WEDNESDAY 
On to Antioch 

Open your Bible to Acts 13. 

Fresh fields beckoned the disciples and they 
set sail again for the mainland. Find in verse 
13 and locate on the map where they went. 

The same verse tells us something else. It tells 
us of the departure of young John Mark. The 
hardships, the dangers, the strong opposition, 
proved too much for the new young recruit, and 


Barnabas was eager to reach Cyprus. He and Paul were going to preach Jesus in the land where he was born. 
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he went home. Paul was inclined to despise his 
faintheartedness, but Barnabas excused him be- 
cause of his lack of experience. Barnabas felt he 
would make a good missionary in time, and that 
proved to be the case, for later John Mark re- 
entered the ministry and became a daring dis- 
ciple. 

Going north to Antioch in Pisidia (not to be 
confused with the Antioch in Syria from where 
they had started) Paul and Barnabas went, as 
their custom was, into the synagogue on the 
Sabbath. In verse 15 read what they were in- 
vited to do. 

This was just the opportunity the missionaries 
wanted. Standing up, Paul began to preach. This 
is the first recorded sermon of his that we are 
given. He reminded the Jews of God’s mercy and 
provision for His children through the years, and 
then he told them of His greatest provision for 
them in the Person of Jesus as the One who had 
died and been raised to life again that our sins 
might be forgiven. Look in verses 42 and 43 and 
see how this sermon affected his hearers. 


For further reading: Read Paul’s sermon in 
verses 16-41. 


TuHINK of Paul’s fearlessness in his preaching. 
Pray for boldness to witness for Christ. 


THURSDAY 
Meeting Opposition 


Open your Bibje to Acts 13. 

In the homes and in the markets, in shops 
and at social gatherings, everywhere in Antioch 
the stranger’s powerful sermon was the subject 
of conversation, and the next Sabbath we are 
told, “came almost the whole city together to 
hear the word.” 

Satan could not stand still and witness this 
great interest in the gospel he hated, however. 
Read how he stirred up opposition in verse 45. 

Undaunted by these accusations and blasphe- 
mies, Paul boldly addressed his opposers. Read his 
words in verses 46 and 47. 

You can imagine the joy of the Gentiles when 
they realized the saving power of the gospel was 
for them as well as for the chosen nation. Look 
in verses 48 and 49 and see how the work grew 
in Antioch. 

The Jewish leaders looked on with mounting 
fury. Their attempt to make fools of the mission- 
aries in public having failed, they tried other 
tactics. Read how they plotted to stop the work 
of Paul and Barnabas in verse 50. 

But the missionaries were not discouraged. 
They had spread the gospel and they left, feel- 
ing encouraged, and remembering that Christ 
had predicted this treatment in the beatitudes. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 173, par. 4; p. 175. 

THINK of the apostles’ refusal to be daunted 
by opposition. 


Pray that you may not be discouraged when 
you are opposed as you go on God’s errands. 


FRIDAY 


Put “1” beside the name of the place where 
the first missionary tour started. 

Put “2” beside the names of the two ports the 
disciples went through. 

Put “3” beside the three names of places where 
the missionaries preached. 

Put “4” beside the name of the place where 
the missionaries studied with the deputy of the 
country. 

Put “5” beside the name of the city where 
the Jews opposed the missionaries. 


Antioch in Syria c¢ 23 
Seleucia in Cyprus > 
Salamis i > 
Paphos a 
Perga in Pamphylia ce 2 
Antioch in Pisidia ¢ 3 

Put “a’’ beside the names of the three who 


went on the first missionary tour. 

Put “‘b” beside the name of the one who be- 
came discouraged and gave up. 

Put “c” beside the name of the deputy of 
Cyprus who listened to the preaching. 

Put “d” beside the name of the one who tried 
to come between him and the missionaries. 


John Mark ( ) Barnabas c. 3 
Elymas « ) Paul (Saul) . 2 
Sergius Paulus c 3 


Review the memory verse. 





Happy Hours for Heroes’ Horses 
From page 19 


the surrender at Waterloo in 1815. He 
spent fourteen years grazing peacefully in 
England. After his death one silver-shod 
hoof was fitted with a silver lid and made 
into a snuffbox. It is the prized possession 
of the Grenadier Guards, whose predecessors 
conquered Napoleon at Waterloo. Maren- 
go’s skeleton has also been preserved. 

The list of horses that have been honored 
by mankind is endless, offering proof of 
man’s respect for his faithful animal com- 
panion. 








COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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ATTENTION! 


PN BPN lame Ulatrolam Kolelia 


Here is a new set of natural color films es- 

pecially for junior youth. 26 filmstrips to aid 

in telling the wonderful story of the gospel, 

complete with syllabus and special songbook. 

Price, $59.50 

Tape narration also available. 13 tapes, $58.50 
Combination of filmstrips and tapes. 

Complete, $99.50 


JUNI OR EVANGELis™ 


«when Jesus Was Here” 


JUNE 26, 1957 { 23 















KARI, the ELEPHANT, No. 9-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 19587. BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


1. As the elephant herd moved slowly away from 
the domestic elephants that followed them they came 
to a ditch. One thing an elephant does not like to 
do is jump. He is not built like a deer, and cannot 
take the jar. So the elephants turned away. 2. Then 


they found that there was another ditch on the 
other side. The herd was slowly driven into a strong 
stockade. 3. The oozies with their elephants entered 
the stockade, and Kari and his friends found them- 
selves tied with heavy rope to the tame elephants. 
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4. Then they were taken outside, tied to trees, and 
left to starve for a few days. 5. Every day Kari was 
taken between two other elephants to the stream 
to drink. Then after a while a boy came and fed 
him some leaves, which he ate greedily, for he was 











7. The boy was about Kari’s own age and had been 
assigned to him as his oozie. Soon the two of them 
traveled everywhere together, and Kari became 
very fond of the young man. 8. Timber elephants 
are not kept captive, but are turned loose in the 
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hungry. 6. A few weeks after his capture Kari was 
led into a small stockade that was called a crush. 
Bars were fastened behind him, and a boy was 
lowered onto his neck repeatedly. At first Kari was 
furious, but by the end of the day he was used to it. 


domestic herd, with a teakwood bell around their 
neck and a long trailing chain on the hind foot. 
9. One evening as they were loose, Kari saw one 
of his chums stuffing mud into his bell. He was up 
to some mischief, and Kari did the same to his bell. 


